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EDITORIAL 


The Fuehrer’s act of robbery with violence is now, 
thanks to Stalin’s intervention, speedily to be consum- 
mated. Yet, though the country of Poland be dismem- 
bered, that principle for which she has deemed it worth 
while to die remains only the more firmly established— 
the right of men to liberty in the cult of God and of 
domestic peace. Other nations, too, have thought this 
fight worth while, and have entered it with open eyes. 
France and England, not merely their governments but 
their peoples, did all that seemed lawful to them to do in 
order to avert the terrible horror of war. In the material 
order they had nothing to gain, much inevitably to lose; 
but in the moral order there was something to be pre- 
served or, it may be, gained, which outweighed those 
material considerations. The calm spirit of readiness to 
accept the tremendous self-sacrifice that must be required 
of all, the absence of war-fever and hate-propaganda, the 
general sympathy for the mass of the German people, these 
are indications of what might well be called a Christian 
attitude in the face of overwhelming provocation. 

The practical issue is clear-cut; please God it remain so. 
Whatever our individual or even national shortcomings 
may be, we are involved in a struggle for something wholly 
and objectively good. That is why the Bishops have given 
to us Catholics so definite and inspiring a lead. ‘ We, the 
Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales, wish to urge 
upon all the Faithful, at this time of national trial and 
endeavour, the duty of loyal obedience to His Majesty the 
King, and of willing co-operation in every form of national 
service. We have a profound conviction of the justice of 
our cause. Our Nation in this conflict stands for freedom 
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and for the liberty of the individual and the State. ... We 
call upon our people to pray for the success of our cause 
and that of our French and Polish Allies, remembering 
also Our enemies so many of whom are engaged against us 
with good conscience.’ 

This matter of personal conscience in the face of war is 
not always a simple one; but here, at any rate, all our con- 
sciences should be clear—though far from complacent. 
‘You are fortunate in this,’ writes Bishop Dey to the three 
Services, ‘that the cause which summons you to arms is 
right and just in the eyes of God and of all good men.’ If 
there were nothing else involved than this matter of jus- 
tice, it would be enough; for we are not immediately or 
primarily concerned about justice towards ourselves as in- 
dividuals; we are concerned with the injustice done so un- 
deservedly to others. We may not stand by and see our 
fellows robbed of the possibility of holding or gaining what 
is their precious right, while we still have the power to re- 
strain the robber. 

But there is a wider issue involved than that of the 
despoiling of Poland. This particular aggression was 
another and most definite step in the destruction of that 
principle of law amongst peoples which is inseparably 
allied to fundamental natural rights and without which a 
religious life or any truly human life is rendered practically 
impossible. It is not a question merely as to whether Ger- 
many shall be allowed to rule Europe; it is a question as 
to whether Nazism (or, as it now clearly appears, its blood- 
brother Communism) shall be allowed to deprive mankind 
of its inalienable and vital rights. 

We maintain, then, that the peoples of England and 
France have come to the «aid of Poland not only with a 
‘good’ conscience, which might, nevertheless, be mis- 
guided, but with a clear and well-informed conscience as 
to the objective rightness of their cause. It is such a con- 
science alone that can give that inward peace of soul in the 
face of imminent perils and grievous privations, of fright- 
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fulness, it may be, such as the world has not hitherto 
known; yet, even so, it is to be recognised that that con- 
science and that peace, to be real and lasting, needs a con- 
tinued influx of divine grace and an unshaken belief in 
divine providence. Modern war, above all, is an unspeak- 
able horror; but it is a scourge of frightfulness of man’s own 
weaving. Let there be none of this foolishness of blaming 
God for it, as there was in the last war. Nevertheless this, 
too, comes under the merciful direction of His infinite pro- 
vidence. If man will make war, or make war inevitable, 
God will bring good even out of this—not out of the evil 
that lies behind it, but out of the tragic suffering it brings 
in its train. 

There can be no doubt that those suffer most in war who 
least deserve to suffer; but there is something essentially 
Christian in this. It was by His suffering and death that 
Christ our Saviour won for men the freedom their souls 
required; but men themselves must suffer like Him to earn 
their share in this freedom. The suffering that has now 
come upon us and so many of our fellow men may well be 
a God-given way of paying the price not merely for political 
freedom, but for the liberty of the adoption of the sons of 
God. There is room for no selfishness here; those who suf- 
fer most, and especially those who die, stand to gain least 
from a materially selfish point of view. It may be said 
with truth that they suffer and die that others may profit, 
and there is no greater charity than this. They may lose 
their whole world; but they will have gained eternal pos- 
session of their souls. That is the divine providence and 
that the opportunity of this present war. 

Whether that opportunity will be seized and used to its 
fullest extent must necessarily depend upon the good will 
of all the individuals concerned, but especially of those 
who are clear-sighted enough to see the real issue at stake 
and heroic enough to follow Our Lord not only in His 
sufferings, but also in His unshaken pity for those who 
knew not what they did. The mass of those who have 
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fought against the freedom of Poland do not know, have 
not been allowed to know, what they do. Happily in these 
early days of the war the people of France and England 
have, for the most part, admirably restrained the passions 
of hatred and revenge so liable to vitiate even a cause as 
good as theirs. It is the duty of every individual to be on 
his guard against these deadly enemies of truth, justice, 
charity and ultimate peace. It has been said with truth 
that war is the result of irreligion and !ack of faith. Our 
primary concern in that regard is not to apportion blame; 
for who is there that is entirely without sin? Our concern 
must be to face objective facts, and of paramount import- 
ance is the fact that we must provide, first of all in our own 
souls, an antidote to the machinations of the Evil One evi- 
denced in that growing spirit of irreligion wherever it is 
to be found. 

A deep and unwavering trust in God must substantiate 
our charity, our loyalty and our courage, if we are to live 
as Christians through the tribulations and temptations of 
a war that has come to the very doors of us all. Taken not 
merely in a negative spirit of reparation for infidelity, but 
also in a positive spirit of striving for what is right in our- 
selves and others, these days of dire calamity will bear a 
precious and divine fruit of their own, spiritual values will 
be regained, splendid virtues will be nourished, and a 
Christian spirit of self-sacrifice will prevail. Terrible 
scourge as war is, let these divine things be allowed a place 
to weigh in the balance against it. We would not choose 
war, even for the possibility of these good things, perhaps; 
but war has been thrust upon us, and these things are not 
only now possible, but to be sought strenuously. Thy 
Kingdom come. 

THE Epitor, 
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Our first duty, now that war is upon us—and it will be 
increasingly our duty until the conflict is ended—must be 
to remind ourselves of what our attitude towards it should 
be as Christians. Morality is not Christian unless it is sub- 
sumed under religion; right action is determined primarily 
by our whole attitude to God; and in the context of war 
there is a Christian attitude of mind towards it in general 
as well as a detailed system of ethical principles. That 
attitude of mind should be our first concern now. In the 
litany of the saints we pray: From pestilence, famine and 
war, O Lord deliver us. War is set beside the other two 
scourges with which God chastises the sins of the world. 
In the recognition of that fact, that war for the Christian 
is chastisement, lies the root of our attitude. For needless 
to say, the sin of which we shall think is not the sin of 
somebody else. It is easy, all too easy, to project the moral 
cuilt on to our neighbour—in this case, those with whom 
we are at war. It is so easy that it is the first thing to 
guard against. It is not a question here of assigning the 
political responsibility. The drama of war is played on 
two planes, the temporal and the spiritual; on the one 
level we may as a nation be guilty or we may not; on the 
other, it would be the negation of all that Christianity 
teaches to regard ourselves as innocent. It is a platitude 
to say that the perhaps unspectacular sins of the Christian 
are more grievous than the spectacular sins of the pagan 
because they are a deeper injury to God’s love; but it is a 
platitude of which we do well to remind ourselves. ‘The 
first thing, then, is penitence: to desire, and work for, and 
pray for, a change of heart within ourselves. 

Lord, be merciful to me a sinner: if that is the spirit 
of our prayer we shall be saved the danger of self-righteous- 
ness. And we need all the help we can get to avoid that 
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danger. We are fighting Nazism; and Nazism is the nega- 
tion of Christianity, and of that rational structure of inter- 
national society which Christianity through the centuries 
has worked so hard to build. But because that is the case, 
there is every danger that we shall tend to think of our. 
selves, and be encouraged to think of ourselves, as pure 
and spotless paladins, having nothing with which to re- 
proach ourselves. That is not the case. We should be 
less tempted to think it so were it plague or famine with 
which we were confronted; our attitude of mind must be 
the same when, as now, it is war. Again, at the moment 
it is easy to distinguish between Nazism and the German 
people; it is easy to hate the former and not the latter. 
But it may well become harder. Already in the Times 
newspaper a correspondent has attempted to prove from 
Tacitus and St. Augustine that the Germans of to-day as 
a whole are brutal and uncivilized ruffians. This is the type 
of evil stupidity which we should do everything in our 
power to stem. And with it goes all the atrocity-monger- 
ing, all the indiscriminate cartoons and slogans, which may, 
and presumably will, blur the distinction between Nazism 
and the German people. Here there is a distinction to be 
made. There are facts, established beyond all doubt, 
which equally beyond all doubt are a violation not only of 
international law, but of natural law as well. The sinking 
of the Athenia is a case in point. But there is likely to 
be a host of stories of particular atrocities lacking foun- 
dation; and here the only sensible practical rule is to re- 
fuse to believe them unless and until they are vouched for 
authoritatively, and, more important, to refuse to pass 
them on. But in both cases the essential thing is to re- 
member that they prove nothing against the German 
people as such: that they are not indications of the Ger- 
man national character. It may be that we shall be en- 
couraged, perhaps by sections of our own press, to regard 
ourselves as crusaders against ‘ anti-God forces’; the root 
objection to that line of thought has already been sug- 
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gested; but it has also to be remembered that nothing is 
more calculated to make us forget that we are in fact fight- 
ing masses of ordinary men who are either actually or 
potentially members of the Body of Christ. Juridically, 
they are in the wrong, and we have a perfect right to think 
and to say so. But it is not for us to pass moral judge- 
ments on them as individuals. And though unhappily it 
is impossible to resist a leader with force except by re- 
sisting those who follow him, a constant recollection of this 
distinction between juridical and moral guilt may help 
us to avoid that fire-eating apostolate of hate, and that ten- 
dency to treat God as a tribal deity who is definitely on 
our side and the enemy of our enemies, which will after- 
wards draw down upon the Church the contempt and the 
hatred of men. In whatever way we may regard the ethics 
of the present conflict, there is a lesson to be learnt from 
the terrible irony of the prayer of William Law—from the 
spirit at least, even if we disagree with the applicability of 
the letter: ‘O Blessed Jesus, dear redeeming Lamb of God, 
who camest down from heaven to save men’s lives and not 
destroy them, go along, we humbly pray thee, with our 
bomb-vessels and fireships: suffer not our thundering can- 
non to roar in vain, but let thy tender hand of love and 
mercy direct their balls to more heads and hearts of thine 
own redeemed creatures than the poor skill of man is able 
of itself to do. Amen.’ What is of most importance, in 
the present context, in that ironic prayer, is its scathing 
indictment of an attitude of mind: the attitude of mind 
that would harness the God of love and mercy, and the 
Saviour of all men without exception, to the service of a 
tribal self-righteousness; the attitude of mind that found 
expression in the words set by our Lord in opposition to 
those words of the publican already quoted—I am not as 
the rest of men, extortioners, unjust,.... This thing 
has come upon us because of our sin; we cannot say that we 
ourselves are wholly good, or that God is ‘on our side,’ as 
He is sometimes made out to be—in the sense of being 
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a sort of glorified mascot, whose presence can be put to 
good use in the way of propaganda. Is there not, indeed, 
a peculiar appositeness in the words of the Pharisee? Is 
it not perhaps precisely because we have been, among other 
things, extortioners and unjust that God has visited us 
with this scourge? Peace is the opus iustitiae—the fruit 
of justice and charity; and on the spiritual plane, beyond 
the purely temporal causalities of politics and economics, 
real though those are, we are reaping the logical conclusion 
of the lack of justice and of charity in our world. Once 
again, it is not for us to project the blame on to others: 
let us recall the history of the papal struggle for social 
justice, with its sad record of failure on the part of Catho- 
lics to implement the lead given by the Papacy. Let us 
recall the more recent history of the struggle of the Popes 
for international justice, and ask ourselves whether we did 
all in our power to follow up the lead they gave us there, 
to uphold the principles they expounded, to work for that 
international society which they for their part laboured 
so hard to build. We are, in fact, as the rest of men. 

In this war as in every other, as has been said so often 
before, it is the poor who will suffer most. If we remem- 
ber that, too, it will help us to fashion our prayers in a 
Christian and not a tribal form. God’s love and care are 
extended equally over all souls, no matter on which side 
of the barricade they may chance to be. For us, then, to 
pray that the mercy of God may be shown to both sides 
alike: that to both sides alike may come swiftly a just and 
lasting peace. Swiftness and justice are indeed likely to 
be related: it would be easy, were hostilities to be brought 
to an end, for Nazism to fall, now—it would be easier per- 
haps to negotiate a just peace from which rancour and the 
desire for revenge would be removed. The longer the war 
lasts, the harder it may prove to be. ‘ 

There are, then, positive ends for which we must work 
and pray: and they are ends from which not only self- 
righteousness but selfishness also must be removed. He 
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that hateth his life shall find it—only through that self- 
loss in God which is the essence of religion shall we find 
life again in the midst of death; only in so far as we can 
school ourselves to approach our present problems in that 
attitude of self-loss, only in so far as we can make of our 
present plight a recall to religion, can we hope that God, 
who ‘ writes straight with crooked lines,’ may bring good 
out of evil. ‘That is why, in the prayer for peace, the re- 
moval of fear of enemies is coupled with, and preceded 
by the surrender of the heart to God's commands—corda 
nostra mandatis tuis dedita et hostium sublata formidine. 
Happiness is found only in giving. the giving which is the 
essence of love; and that giving is first and foremost the 
total self-giving of the spirit to God, and then, the loving 
service of a threefold community, the family, the nation, 
the world. 

For us, then, to make sure that a spirit of nationalism 
shall not cause "1s to put our own good above that of the 
human family as a whole, shall not breed rancour, hatred, 
and revenge in our hearts. Our guide is the international- 
ism of the Church; our duty, to ensure that the love we 
bear our own contry shall play its proper part in the service 
of that greater common good which is the good of the 
world. So we return to the necessity for a change of heart. 
and therefore to the necessity of penitence, to the prayer 
of the publican. Only in those dispositions can we pray, 
without making of our prayers a mockery, Spare, O Lord, 
thy people, and be not angry with us for ever. 


GERALD VANN, OP. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (V)! 


In June, 1914, when he had been six years an active mem. 
ber of the Dominican community in London, Father Bede's 
brethren elected him their Prior. He was unusually young 
for such an office—only thirty-three. To his other duties 
was now added the heavy responsibility of governing a 
community of religious men, priests and lay-brothers, and 
exercising authority and jurisdiction over them according 
to the Dominican Constitutions in all matters spiritual and 
temporal. 


‘As you can guess,’ he wrote to a friend who had sent him 
congratulations, ‘it is all rather distasteful to me, so that | 
should be grateful for your prayers when you have any to let.’ 


Scarcely had he entered upon this new phase of his life 
when the European war broke out. England entered into 
it on the Feast of St. Dominic, August 4th. 

He published in the Rosary Magazine a translation of 
the prayers pro pace, ordered by the Cardinal, and added: 


‘All our thoughts are preoccupied with the war. Waking, it 
is perhaps our first thought, and sieeping our last. We have 
each of us friends and relations who have gone off to their ships 
or regiments to do battle for their country’s cause, and there are 
the far larger number of those who, at home, live the more diff- 
cult life of peace. Prayer, of course, must take a very large 
place in our energies. But we must add to that the activities 
of practice.’ 


He then points out ‘countless ways in which we can 
help’: making garments for soldiers and wounded and for 
the poor at home, * whose needs this year will be in excess 





' Further extracts from the forthcoming Life of Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., by John-Baptist Reeves, O.P, 
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of normal years.’ He especially appeals to his readers to 
show thought for others and not seek their own conve- 
nience at the cost of others’ pain. ‘Take as your motto: 
no panic, no selfishness, deeper spiritual life.’ 


Then turning to discuss the war as the most urgent of 
present problems, he says: 


‘We cannot but contrast the attitude of Christ and the at- 
titude of Christians. We see Him throughout the Gospel story 
so gentle to the bodies of men. ... From that love for men’s 
bodies, which are the temples of the Living God, we turn to the 
grouped nations at war, to the scenes of fighting, the piled-up 
heaps of stricken and dead. Our thoughts are of the boys whom 
we have known and watched growing, their limbs hardening, 
not yet attaining their full strength; these, we say to ourselves, 
are being torn by shot, mangled by shell. Is it not natural that 
we note the pathos of it all, the oppressing sorrow? Then hu- 
manly we turn to see what comfort we can gain from it all, for 
our nature is too full of eager optimism to stay for long staring 
blankly at sorrow. At once we see certain obvious advantages 
that the war has brought about. We notice that the clamour 
of Irish voices has been hushed into silence at the sound of 
guns. The women’s suffrage question that had reached such a 
stage that none could see a way out, the strife between labour 
and its employers, which was in much the same state, have been 
temporarily removed from the sphere of active hostility... . 
The selfish greed of those who had first bought up, against the 
poor, all the provisions that were to be had, was denounced 
immediately and unanimously by the whole of public opinion 
in England. The huge sum raised for the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund, the prompt offer of homes for the wounded soldiers, etc., 
all betoken a growing sense of the oneness of the nation and the 
realisation that all the differences of caste and class were the 
superficial luxuries of peace.’ 

‘ Now looking back at the days beture, we repeat to ourselves 
that had not ‘‘distraction’’ come we should anyway have had 
the upsetting of the whole social structure of the nation. It was 
bound to come; inevitable. The price of it has been, will be. 
terrible. But now that the old things have gone, it will be our 
endeavour to see that never again as far as we can help shall 
things be allowed to drift back into the state in which they were 
before. The misery of war is herrible; but were not the slums 
of our towns, the destitution of our pauper population, the 
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pinched faces of our starved victims of a war even yet more 
terrible because age-long, without the gleams of heroism that 
make death a thing of greatness, without pomp, without pub- 
lic recognition, without order of merit or of distinguished ser- 
vice? There was never a reward save the accolade of the Angel 
of Death.’ 

‘ We talk glibly,’ he wrote in November, ‘ of what is to hap- 
pen when the war is over, and what provision must be made 
that never again shall Prussian militarism have a chance of rous- 
ing the antagonism of Nations. This is all very well. But there 
are dangerous symptoms of a cure that shall be worse than the 
disease. Some of our enthusiastic journalists, so wrought upon 
by the inflammatory nature of their own elaborate cloquence, 
are already beginning to speak of the advance of England as the 
greatest military power in the worrld. Now this won’t do, 
We are surely not going to destroy one military power merely 
to supplant it by another .... Our social needs are crying 
for remedy; let us make sure that they do not cry for ven- 
geance. Let us, who have to stay at home, prepare our own 
schemes for the settlement of our own problems, so as to be 
ready to face the reaction that will follow upon the war .... 
Let us appoint popular commissions to investigate and remedy 
the atrocities—not of war, but of peace.’ 


In February, 1915, he reminds the readers of The Rosary 
Magazine to remember 


‘...., those mothers who are making their offerings of sons... 
for it is not those who offer their lives but those who offer their 
sons that make the larger sacrifice.’ 


He prays that 


* He Who made the Great Sacrifice would instil into the hearts 
of those who go the reason for their going. Let them not set 
off as though intoxicated with the triumph of war or its glory, 
or the admiration of their women-folk, but rather conscious only 
that they yo to defend their own shores against a vigorous and 
wanton foe. ‘There is precious little glory nor much prospect of 
spectacular triumphs; there is only unrelieved darkness. Nay, 
not real darkness, for out from it shines the Light of the World. 
© Master of men, may Thy light shine upon us all, to make clear 
our judgments, to moderate our counsels so that they contain 
no spirit of revenge, to nerve us to the last sacrifice of life for 
what we hold to be the right.’ 
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He suggests that Rosarians should devote their five daily 
decades respectively to those left behind at home, those 
engaged in war, to nurses and doctors, the dead, and a just 
and honourable peace. 

Already by this time the war had brought him his own 
private sorrows: school friends and Scouts who were very 
dear to him had been stricken down. But now death be- 
gan to come to his own flesh and blood. His eldest brother, 
Charles, now aged forty, was killed in Gailipoli on 
April 27th, 1915. His brother Aylmer, aged thirty-five, 
died on June g2nd, 1915, of wounds received in Flanders. 
In his public writings from the month of April onwards 
there is a sudden and ominous silence about deaths in war 
and suffering at home. Of his private letters to friends 
very few have survived from this period, but in such as 
have there is complete silence about his private griefs. 
When in August, 1915, he again mentions the war, he 
makes a beginning which shows where his thoughts have 
been during his months of silence: 

‘The Incarnation is the canonisation of human friendship. 
We learn by It that there is in friendship the sole stay in life; 
and in its severed ends life’s sole sorrow. All our joys are glad- 
some to us because of someone else; and if there is no way of 
expressing to that other our sorrows and our joys, by silence 
or by speech, then we are lonely indeed, for ‘‘it is not good for 
man to be alone.”’ 

‘In the Chronicle of Nichvias Trivet, an English Dominican 
born about 1250, we read that in the great war in Toulouse 
Simon de Montfort fought and St. Dominic prayed .... Pray 
then hard for peace, such as shall be lasting. We trust to Pope 
Benedict to arrange this peace.’ 

Peace, from now onwards, is more and more his cry. 
In the Rosary Magazine tor September, 1915, he pub- 
lished an article in which a contributor examined the atti- 
tude of Benedict XV to the war, justifying it against the 
clamour for his intervention on the side of England and 
her allies raised by ‘the press as a whole, ranging from 
The Nation to the Daily Mail. The next month he pro- 
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tests against the stories of German atrocities then in cir- 
culation: 


‘'We should not be among those who are for ever repeating 
the rumours of evil, or endeavour to ease our own nerves by 
re-telling stories of horror that may disquiet the nerves of 
others. Silence becomes us better than such wicked speech.’ 

He ends the year: 

‘ The peace of Christ is a peace deeper than the circumstances 
of life. It is a peace born of the spirit, calming, quieting, still- 
ing all agitation of heart. Those who stay and those who go 
require all the composure of soul they can muster. Perhaps 
more those who remain, for from the trenches one hears nothing 
of agitation .... The end of the year brings its memory of 


sorrow ; but we should rather feel stirred by the fineness of 
their death and try to copy it as best we may in life.’ 


Joun-Baptist REEVES, O.P. 


We sincerely regret that the present unhappy conditions 
compel us to offer, for the time being, to our readers a 
materially reduced BLACKFRIARS. We are confident that 
they will share our hcpe that the growing difficulties (not 
least of all financial) will nol necessitate the suspension of 
ils publication. It may even happily occur that their in- 
terest will move some amongst them to strengthen that hope 
by contributing towards its subsidisation. 

Editor. 
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THE IDEALISM OF THE Y.C.W. 


In discussing the idealism of the Y.C.W. I am taking a great 
deal for granted. I am taking it as a proven fact that the 
conditions in which many of our young people to-day are 
forced to earn their daily bread are very often, if not 
usually, diametrically opposed to the ideals of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. I am also taking it as an assumption that 
every real Christian will admit the necessity of some form 
of organized apostolate within the Church to cater for the 
Young Christian Worker in these anti-spiritual, anti- 
Christian conditions. Now the Y.C.W. movement claims 
to cater for this need and can claim a large measure of suc- 
cess in Belgium, France and elsewhere. I put forward here 
some brief outline of the ideals which have guided the 
founder of the Movement, Canon Cardijn, ideals which he 
has expressed many times, ideals which are their own re- 
commendation. 

We commence with two principles: the first, that all 
Young Christian Workers must be missionaries of their 
milieu, missionaries, that is, in their ordinary surround- 
ings, in the ordinary atmosphere of the workshop, but, 
above all, missionaries who give a religious soul to every 
act of their life: and the second, that there is no external 
means of caring for the Young Worker at the present day. 
With regard to the first principle, note that I insist on the 
interior formation of the apostle, for the interior life is a 
source of activity of itself and in itself to which no other 
can be compared. We recall the words of the incompar- 
able Bossuet: ‘ Hands raised aloft in prayer smash more 
battalions than hands which strike.’ Yes, the inner life 
of the young apostle must be the branch filled with strong 
sap, of which his external works are but the flowers. * Be- 
fore allowing his tongue to speak,’ says St. Augustine, * the 
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apostle must raise his thirsting soul to God, and then give 


he has been filled.’ 


The second principle needs little expansion. ‘There isf 


no external means of catering for the mass of young wor. 
kers, of the workers who most need assistance and help, 
the workers from 14 to 25 years of age. There is no ex- 
ternal means, I say; for the family cannot be that means, 
nor the school, nor the priest. Not the family, for the 
average Catholic family is not equipped to give such a for- 
mation—parents lived their youth under different condi- 
tions; not the school, for the work of the school is ended; 
and not the priest, for he can only enter the workshop in 
the person of the workers themselves. Yes, it is only the 
workers theniselves who can enter the modern factory and 
therefore it is only through the workers themselves that 
such an organization as we have in mind can be successful, 
an organization, that is, which will take th: mass of young 
workers and transform it into a spiritual, a Christian 
entity. 

Thus three things are necessary: to conquer the mass, to 
transform the mass, and to Christianize the milieu of the 
mass. First of all, the mass of young workers is to be trans- 
formed. I say the mass, that is the whole body, not just a 
select few. And so our movement must be adapted to the 
needs of all. ‘The poorest must find in it their riches, the 
unhappy must find in it their happiness, and even the most 
abandoned musi find in it their salvation. 

Secondly, our movement must have for its object the 
transformation, the total and thorough Christianization of 
the lives of the young workers. This whole mass of wor- 
kers of which we have spoken must be made to sanctify and 
transform their daily lives. God wills them to save their 
souls, and the means He, in His Providence, has given them 
are their daily working lives. “Cherefore, and let us make 
no mistake about this, the daily lives of the young workers 
must be sanctified: instead of being a hindrance they must 
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become a help in the securing of their eternal destiny. It 
follows, does it not, that the young worker must be made 
to reflect, that he must be given convictions, firm convic- 
tions, unshakable convictions, that he must be made to 
judge between what is right and what is wrong, between 
what is good and what is bad in all the doings of his life. 
He must be taught the beauty of his life of work, of his 
professional life. Oh, what a glorious thing is work! It 
is work that makes the sacred host, it is work that trans- 
forms the grape into eucharistic wine, it is work that 
fashions the Christian altar, it is only through work that 
bishops and priests are possible. Without work there would 
be no host, no wine, no altar, no priest, and no bishop. 
Yes, behind the Mass lies work, behind everything lies 
work, it is the most significant thing in life. Work is God’s 
decree for men, work is the means by which mankind is 
served, work is that by which it subsists, work is that in 
which a man must find the fullness of his life. It is the 
sacrament of human solidarity, but it is more; it is the 
normal means of serving the great Creator. It is a col- 
laboration with Him in the completion of creation, but it 
is also that by which we normally share in the pain of the 


Cross, and if in its pain, so also in its power. Yes, a 
_ glorious thing indeed, for by his work, the daily toil of his 
' hands, a Christian can make the Gloria of his morning 
s, the Mass continue to resound the whole day through to the 


_ accompaniment of the throbbing machine of the factory, or 


the rhythmic tapping of the mine. Work, I say, is a shar- 
ing in the Pain and in the Power of the Cross and the 
Calvary of our daily life is focussed in the Mass. And thus 
our daily pain, our daily work, should continue our daily 
Mass. ‘There we have the perfection of Christian asceti- 
cism. ‘The Christian ascetic is one who dies and lives with 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist and so the Christian worker 
must be shown how to find in his work a relationship with 
the Holy Mass. His work is that by which he dies with 
Christ, the pain by which he shares in the pain of Christ; 
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but he only dies that he might live. His work is that by 
which he lives, for it is the ordinary means of his sanctif. 
cation during his daily life, that by which he can increase 
the store of supernatural merit within his soul. Work, 
then, is life-giving: but there is something else that is life: 
giving, too. * He that eateth my Hesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life.’ Oh, what a profound mystery 
is work! In that we die by it, we continue the death of 
the Mass; in that we live by it, we continue the life of the 
Mass. Is it not true, then, that the whole working life of 
the Young Christian Worker should become one long Pre. 
face by which he gives thanks to God always and every- 
where: semper ct ubique graiias agentes ? 

Thirdly, the mélzeu in which the young worker find him. 
self must be transformed. What a contradiction it would 
seem to some to place the Crucifix in the workshop, and 
yet where could it be more fittingly found than in this 
home of the pain and power of the Cross? It is the anomaly 
of our modern world, a sad paradox, if you like, but it cer- 
tainly proves that there exists a grave necessity to trans. 
form, to Christianize, to spiritualize the atmosphere in 
which our young Christian workers find themselves, the 
atmosphere in which they are bound to work out their 
eternal salvation. Such a transformation cannot come about 
suddenly, all at once. No, there must be a leaven, an elite, 


which must pervade the masses with the spirit of Christ f 


the Worker. But this leaven, this elite must not be some- 
thing artificial, something moved from without. ‘That is 
not, can never be, sufficient. Such a leaven must know the 
life of the workers to its depths, it must consist of those who 
live in the same surroundings, the same atmosphere, the 
same conditions as the workers themselves. Let me stress 
this: it is only the workers themselves that can enter the 
four walls of the factory or the shaft of the mine and it is 
there, in the factory and in the mine, that the milieu, the 
surroundings, the conditions of the workers are to be found. 
Your ordinary Catholic Actionist, your missionary, your 
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C.E.G. apologist, is forbidden to enter there, save in the 
quality of worker. ‘Therefore, it is the workers, as workers, 
who must be the Apostles of the workers. In other words, 
the young workers’ apostolate must be part and parcel of 
their daily life; and so that life becomes for them a con- 
quest, an adventure into the realms of the supernatural by 
which the surroundings in which they toil will inevitably 
be influenced and ultimately transformed. 

We have seen, therefore, that the tremendous work of the 
Y.C.W. is to conquer the mass of workers, to transform the 
mass and to spiritualize the milieu of the mass. But what 
shall we say of their methods? It is certain that they must 
be active. We cannot insist on this too much. Mere pas- 
sive listening to doctrinal instruction will get them no- 
where; the Y.C.W. is not only a school of religious instruc- 
tion; it is more—a school of personal formation. Its mem- 
bers must be impregnated with thoughts, yes, Christian 
thoughts, doctrinal thoughts, yes, but above and before all, 
active thoughts. They must learn to see all the problems 
of life as they present themselves. Is it not true that one 
of the great mistakes of modern times is to act without see- 
ing? Do we not often judge without first of all seeing? 
In the life of the apostolate it is most important to be able 
to see the problems with which one is faced, and the young 
Christian worker must be formed to do this. He must see 
and face reality, for it is in reality that his ideas must be- 
come incarnate. And having seen, the apostle must judge. 
How often are our solutions of difficulties with which we 
are confronted arbitrary, or a priori? We see the leakage. 
We judge that the leakage must be stopped. We start a 
club, a football team, a class of religious instruction. We 
fail, and we wonder why. Is it not because we acted arbit- 
rarily? We missed the whole centre of the leakage, which 
is the factory, the workshop or the mine. It is there that 
our centre must be, it is there that Christ must be, and 
Christ can only be there in the persons of the workers them- 
selves, The workers, then, must be taught to judge in an 
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a posteriori fashion, that is, they must judge the reality, not 
what they think is the reality. They have seen and they 
have judged. It remains for them to act. All the truths 
of their religion must be seen in the light of this action. 
There is little need for me to outline once more the Y.C.W. 
methods of action. by contacts, the formation of leaders, 
the sale of literature, reunions, study-weeks, conferences, 
and soon. Here is our vindication of the enquiry method, 
for by that method the young worker-apostle is taught to 
see reality, to judge in accordance with what he sees, and 
to act according as he judges. We are trying to form active 
members of the Church militant imbued through and 
through with the spirit of prayer, of mortification, and of 
sacrifice. We are on the way to re-enkindle the fervour 
of the Christians of the first centuries, when all Christians 
were active Christians, apostles in the milieu in which they 
lived. 

And what must we say of the work of the priest? The 
first requisite is that he give himself whole-heartedly to the 
militants he is forming. ‘To refuse to do this is to jeopar- 
dise all he is doing. It is impossible to be a Y.C.W. chap- 
lain by halves. In face of the many false mysticisms of 
the present day he must study and make his own the fun- 
damental Christian principles, and especially the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Unless the Y.C.W. chap- 
lains are prepared to do this, the whole movement will be 
but a house of cards. 

Moreover, the priest must be the educator of the young 
apostles. He must give them a thorough doctrinal forma- 
tion—but not in the atmosphere of the class-room or the 
lecture hall, not as if they were studying for an examina- 
tion. No, he must try to see the doctrine he is teaching in 
the atmosphere of the workshop and the coal mine. This 
will be impossible for him unless he take the workers them- 
selves into his confidence, unless he follows out the Y.C.W. 
method even in this. The young worker must be made 
to see doctrinal truths, to judge their value in his ordinary 
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working life, and to act in the light of them. The truths 
of faith are not to be separated from his daily life. How 
then will he teach, for example, the doctrine of Baptism? 
I{ he speaks of its institution by Christ, he will stress how 
Christ gave this sacrament in the fullness of His love with a 
special purpose for us. He will speak of the value of the 
character in a practical way, showing how it marks a young 
worker off as a member of Christ, how it makes him like 
Christ, how it signs him as the subject of Christ and in- 
corporates him into Christ. He will strive to drive home 
the conviction that all these are practical realities; that it 
is a practical reality to belong to the Church of Christ, to 
be securely guided by the Church on the road to eternal 
happiness, to have the privilege of receiving the other sac- 
raments, to have a new life, a supernatural life, to be more 
than a mere man, but to be a temple of the Holy Trinity, 
and a sharer in the nature of God Himself. In other 
words, the priest must make the young workers see what 
baptism means to them. Then they must make a judge- 
ment: what must J do to live in accordance with my dig- 
nity as a Christian; how can I do this in the ordinary sur- 
roundings of my daily life; should I not wish that all my 
fellow-workers enjoyed the same great privileges as I? Thus 
they are led naturally on to action. This is real formation, 
doctrinal formation. The same applies to the confessional, 
to the Holy Eucharist, to the Mass. Let us consider the 
Eucharist for a short time. 

The Eucharistic life of the worker must not be 
separated from his prayer life or from his working life. 
The daily life of the worker should be a prolonged Eucha- 
ristic life, just as it should be a prolonged sacrificial life. 
What fruit the good priest will draw from the truth that 
the effects of the Eucharist are incorporation into Christ 
and union with one another by love! These truths are 
vital, living things for the life of the worker. Gradually 
he will be made to see that he is united with all his fellows 
through incorporation into Christ and such conviction 
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should engender love for his fellows—pure, devoted, gen. 
erous, enduring love, the love of Christ Himself for all who 
suffer. He wili understand in the light of the Holy 
Eucharist the meaning of those words: ‘As long as you did 
it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to Me.’ They 
express a reality founded on our union with one another 
in Christ, a union which is the fruit of the Holy Eucharist. 
Basing everything on the Sacrament of love, the zealous 
priest will gradually be able to convince the young apostles 
that he must not see in his fellow workers merely brothers, 
but he must see in them Christ Himself, and that to sin 
against them is to sin against the Master. Through the 
Eucharist, too, it is possible to show how every act of ours 
does not finish with us alone, but affects the whole Body. 
This sense of solidarity in Christ is one of the great charac- 
teristics of the movement on the Continent. The young 
workers realize that they belong to a Kingdom which must 
grow, their constant prayer is ‘ Thy Kingdom Come’: thus 
each must contribute his share towards bringing about the 
incorporation into Christ of all his fellow-workers. 
Indeed, there is no end to the practical lessons which can 
be drawn, and are being drawn, for the workers from the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. They must be made to 
love the Eucharist, for here they will perfect their love, 
give fresh impulse to their zeal, and find sustenance amid 
all the trials of life. They will be united with their Blessed 
Mother in heaven with the angels and the saints and with 
all their fellow workers on earth. What a stimulus they 
will derive to bring all into this union of the body of 
Christ! 

By inculcating doctrinal truths in a vital, practical way, 
always in relation to the actual conditions of the workers’ 
lives, the priest will be their counsellor, their support, their 
surety. He will gradually supernaturalize all their 
thoughts, he will fire them with zeal for a life of conquest, 
for a radiant life, a joyous life. He will never cease to 
encourage them to take an active part in the Sacred 
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Liturgy, for they must be filled with the Christian spirit, 
of which the Liturgy is the primary and indispensable 
source. In this way he will make the young workers really 
take hold of Christ to be gradually transformed into Him. 
He will make their lives one complete adoration of the 
Blessed Trinity dwelling within them. As he ascends the 
altar for his own mystic sacrifice, he will think of his wor- 
kers and pray that the whole proletariat might receive the 
transformation which ought to be wrought by that sacri- 
fice. He will try to love it himself, for it is the central 
point of that doctrine which must underlie the whole of 
his formation of the Y.C.W. leaders—the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. 
GEORGE LANCASTER. 
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THE HERESY OF THE NEW MAN 


THE writing of History is commonly advertised as a two. 
fold labour: it is necessary not only to ascertain the facts 
but to interpret their meaning. The vocation of Karl 
Marx was scarcely less arduous; for, having established the 
principle of social evolution, there remained the labour of 
investing it with a positive content. This precisely was 
done by postulating an economic interpretation of History. 

Sociologists and biologists to whom the whole of nature 
was the result of development from the simple to the 
complex (and all reality derived from the homogeneous 
distribution of matter) could scarcely pass the ball from one 
to another with more ease than that with which the cloak 
of Victorian morphology fell to the Sociologist. 

Analysing those economic forces whose inter-play was 
according to him the cause of social behaviour, Karl Marx 
claimed to have found the key of history. Robert Owen 
and the Utopians, awaiting a swift transformation of 
Society without violence, fell by the way even as Utopians 
have fallen since. Owen’s New Moral World would not 
dawn. How could it? Evolution, said Marx, was a strictly 
continouous process and since the operating forces were no 
longer occult there could be no surprise in store for society. 
This is all the best part of a century ago; but at no time, 
surely, has historico-political thought re-acted so obedient- 
ly to the mood of evolutionists as to-day. 

There are still those of us old enough to treasure recol- 
lection of history classes in which our media axiomata of all 
time (and for all time) was the triumph of Christianity 
over the paganism of the ancient world. Today in an ever 
increasing number of instances the cosmos-changing mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ is presented to young students as 
merely an emphatic point in the cycle, classical, sub- 
classica] and Christian, 
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We have now reached the sub-Christian era and are 
shortly to be confronted with the New Man. That is to 
say that man the * free and rational being’ has fulfilled his 
destiny and is now in process of retiring from the scene of 
human development. 

Ideologically the New Man is already with us as the ideal 
Bolshevik or Nazi. In actual fact, much nearer home than 
Germany or Russia, his place in life is already assigned 
him. He is the man with a University education and the 
job of counting coupons for a famous advertising firm, or 
the automaton played so exquisitely by Charlie Chaplin in 
Modern Times. He is known to us (or soon will be) as the 
operative in a modern motor factory—jerking his elbow 
and snapping finger and thumb so many times to the hour; 
he is a single unit in the assembly process, the dismembered 
but still functioning limb of the Old Man, the craftsman. 
He still lives, we are assured, in his leisure time happily 
increased by the System. He is comfortably paid; he is 
(alas!) contented—contented to have surrendered his 
efficient rationality to his employer. His elbow-jerking 
may contribute to the assembling of a motor but it might 
as well be that of the newest type of bombing plane. 

We may, however, for our present purpose consider only 
the perfect Nazi or Bolshevik. 

In his book National Socialism and The Catholic Chuch 
Dr. Nathaniel Micklem reveals how in the Nazi campaign 
to take over complete control of confessional-schools the 
encroachment of the New-Man heresy is to operate at the 
very outset of the average German citizen’s life. Dr. 
Micklem first expounds the fundamental ideology of the 
theory of Nazism. His texts are Hitler's Mein Kamf and 
Alfred Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des 20. Jarhunderts. 
His exposition emphasises the Nazi axiom that Racialism 
and Nationalism are the all-excluding religion. He de- 
duces logically enough that the claims of Nazism, pseudo- 
spiritual as much as civil, are of their nature destined to 
conflict with any force that is capable of making spiritual 
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claims. Dr. Micklem supports his thesis with an illumin. 
ating example of the outlook and policy of Adolf Hitler, 
the Myth of Herr Rosenberg, the Nazi Party and the Nazi 
State, the Laws, regulating the Press, the concept of Posi- 
tive Christianity, * Political Catholicism,’ the effects of the 
Condorat. He concludes with a valuable six year survey of 
the Church's conflict with National Socialism. 

We have (without, I hope, undue cynicism) adverted to 
Dr. Micklem’s book solely because at the moment the 
Heresy of the New Man is most likely to be recognised in 
the Nazi programme. The New Man is, as we have said, 
no less easily apprehended in Bolshevist ideology. 

We have been reminded that now is the right time for 
seeing Communism and every other form of State Totali- 
tarianism in true perspective. Of the two perhaps (Com. 
munism and Fascism) Fascism at least in its National Soci- 
alist form is the greater menace. There is little indeed to 
distinguish Communism from Nazism and other inten- 
sified forms of Fascism, as menaces to the well-being of the 
Christian Church. The advent of Fascism in any given 
state is a less immediate terror. The Christian’s hope of 
martyrdom is more often merely a hope deferred. Why 
then do I believe that Fascism in its final form is probably 
the greater menace? Because its policy of force is a deter- 
minist policy, whereas Marxist Communism is bound to 
the ‘ denial of permanency’: to the insistence on recurrent 
change even in its ideology. For though the disciples of 
Lenin have reduced the whole of history to simple recur- 
rent change they nevertheless invest that change with a 
mystical and eternal nature. The fashionable philosopher 
of the Soviet endorses the spontaneity of movement; he 
dismisses the determinist; universal and unending mobility 
is derived from the internal contradiction of things; liberty 
is inherent in matter. 

The Bolshevist rationale is derived via Lenin—Marx— 
Hegel, from Heraclitus. The Weeping Philosopher who 
held that the world was evolved from fire made neither 
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by God or man, held also, it will be remembered, that 
nothing remains the same, ‘ that all things are in a constant 
state of flux and their permanence only illusory.’ That is 
to say, that no thing is, but only becomes. ‘The essence 
of Marxist materialism lies in the notion of activity and 
movement. So that light is the same as darkness, is 
invisible until it has passed into darkness whence it returns 
to itself and, taking on colour, becomes visible. Nothing 
can come into existence unless it has its opposite or contra- 
dictory. Arguing thus, the Bolshevist cannot deny that in 
the future his present ideology may be converted into 
Christianism ! ‘Though I have put the poser, more than 
once, to Communist philosophers, I have never yet had an 
answer satisfactory to the Communist sense. 

The foregoing is, I think, a line of thought well worthy 
of development. In every reprehensible movement since 
the Fall of the Angels it is the negative, the short coming, 
that is evil. What is positive is good. What is positive 
equally in Soviet Russia is good. ‘To reappropriate to our- 
selves the structure of Communist theory INSOFAR AS IT IS 
POSITIVE, is merely to realise the social programme of Jesus 
Christ. 

I can find no better appraisement of Bolshevism than 
Pére Lavaud’s study in the Revue Thomiste (September, 
1932). Its wide quotation was something of a solace in 
days when, as now, the Bolshevik Bogey had left far behind 
the bounds of ordinary credulity. I reproduce here, pur- 
posely without translating, an excerpt from the most im- 
pressive source: 

‘Il bolscevismo non va considerato soltanto come un 
modo di azione, o di reazione, rivoluzionaria; esso ha sen- 
tito, anche nel pensiero di Lenine, la necessita di costruirsi 
una dottrina e una teorica, non ristretta al solo campo poli- 
tico e sociale, ma comprendente una concezione universale 
del mondo e una spiegazione della natura e dell’uomo. I 
presupposti di tale filosofia del bolscevismo si trovano nelle 
dottrine materialistiche, quanto al contenuto, e nelle dot- 
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trine hegeliane quanto al metodo. Piu particolarmente, 
l’umanismo antropolatra dell’hegeliano L Feuerbach ha 
giovato alle false e pericolose costruzioni teoriche del Marx 
e dell’ Engels i fondatori de! socialismo scientifico, dai 
quali prossimamente derivo il bolscevismo.’ 

There, in measured terms, is described the ideological 
background of the New Man in Russia. Nevertheless, it 
is our business in these times to urge that the Christian 
challenge is not simply to the totalitarian states, but to 
much that goes uncriticised in more democratic society. We 
have to assert the bearing of true Catholicism on the re- 
sponsibilities and rights of personal life as much as its bear- 
ing on the wider problems of our time. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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HOMO SAPIENS AND H. G. WELLS 


IN a comparative study of modern French and English 
culture published in a recent number of the Spectator, 
Mr. D. R. Gillie commented on the ‘ unnatural prolonga- 
tion of the joint reign of Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw over British reason.’? Whatever explanations may 
be offered—and Mr. Gillie himself attaches high import- 
ance to the success of the Group Movement, despised by 
the great majority of thinking people—there can surely 
be no dowbting the substantial accuracy of the statement 
itself. If Mr. Shaw’s influence is more that of an individual 
and peculiar genius whose strength lies in the field of de- 
structive criticism, Mr. Wells has managed to identify him- 
self with the spirit and ethos of his age in a manner alto- 
gether remarkable. He is, as he proudly asserts in his 
latest work, The Fate of Homo Sapiens,’ ‘a fair sample of 
the more progressive thought of my time’ (p. 99), which, 
as he candidly confesses elsewhere, ‘no doubt owes much 
more than I realize to the phrases and assumptions of the 
liberal, protestant, progressive world of half a century ago’ 
(pp. 110-11). This new book is therefore of particular in- 
terest and importance in giving us the summarized thought 
of one who regards himself above all as a ‘sample of a 
generation.”* 

As one reader sees it, the strength of Mr. Wells’s thought 
seems to lie in three very positive qualities; its consistency, 
its clarity and, from one aspect, its rationalism. No one 
can ever mistake his meaning; it is always abundantly clear. 





' July 21st, 1939. 

* Secker and Warburz, 1939. 

*The phrase is used as the heading of Ch. 9, which treats 
briefly of Mr, Wells’s own works set in the context of his age. 
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His whole life has been a striving after clarity, and it is 
this, above all, that gives his thought its unity and long. 
range consistency. The conceptions of the World-State, 
and the World-Brain—the culminating products of Mr. 
Wells’s mind—are the logical outcome of that body of ideas 
which emerges from The Outline of History, The Science 
of Life, and The Wealth, Work and Happiness of Man. 
kind, drawn up, as their author has explained, as ‘a sort 
of provisional Bible * for the human race. The rational. 
ism of Mr. Wells is a characteristic only to be expected of 
one who is conscious of ‘the complete freedom of a bio- 
logically trained and uncontrolled observer’ (p. 287). It 
is a factor of both strength and weakness in his intellectual 
make-up. On the one hand, it enables him to direct pun- 
gent criticisms against the irrationalisms and taboos of our 
age; on the other hand, it leads to a sort of mental blind- 
ness, and naive dogmatism in matters which do not admit 
of direct scientific analysis. ‘This paradox can only be ex- 
plained by a closer definition of the word ‘ rationalism.’ 
In Mr. Wells’ case, it is closely identified with scientific 
materialism. That vision of a self-contained, scientific 
world order which captivated the minds of an élite at the 
close of the last century is Mr. Wells’s chief contribution 
to the thought of our own day. It enables him to expose 
the follies of exaggerated racialism and nationalism with 
the deftest assurance; it leads to powerful criticisms of ex- 
isting political régimes and economic systems. But there 
it stops. On the most fundamental question of all—the 
nature of man— it has little to say of any significance. Be- 
yond a repetition of the very familiar materialist jargon, 
it has no explanation of the problem of evil, so pressingly 
urgent at this present day. Indeed, the whole tendency 
of this school of thought was to explain evil by explaining 
it away. Accepting the a priori assumptions of the 





* What Are We to do with Our Lives ? (Thinker’s Library), 
p. 108. 
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eighteenth century philosophers,’ it affirmed the goodness 
and perfectibility of man and categorically denied the fact 
of original sin, and the reality of the supernatural order. 

From this line of thought Mr. Wells has never emanci- 

ted himself. It stands out as clearly as ever in his fore- 
cast of The Fate of Homo Sapiens and is the direct source 
of a number of superficial judgments on men and move- 
ments. 

The book falls naturally into three parts. The reader 
is first regaled with a selection of the ‘summarized know- 
ledge’ necessary to the survival of his species. Mr. Wells 
then proceeds to a series of ‘ cultural summaries’ of the 
world movements of to-day which, he informs us, ‘ will be 
much easier to run away from than to disprove’ (p. 288). 
He concludes on the customary Wellsian vein by predict- 
ing the future of humanity. This is to be melancholy in 
the extreme. ‘ There is no reason whatever to believe that 
the order of nature has any greater bias in favour of man 
than it had in favour of the icthyosaur or the pterodactyl. 
In spite of all my disposition to a brave-looking optimism, 
I perceive that now the universe is bored with him, is turn- 
ing a hard face to him, and I see him being carried less and 
less intelligently and more and more rapidly, suffering as 
every ill-adapted creature must suffer in gross and detail, 
along the stream of fate to degradation, suffering and 
death ’* (pp. 311-12). 

It will be wiser to pass no judgment on the prophetic 
sections of this book. Mr. Wells has always excelled in the 
réle of prophet, and he displays here all his old incisive 
vigour. It is his ‘ cultural summaries’ or criticisms of ex- 
isting world-systems, as they might more truly be called, 
which invite (and indeed provoke) comment. Jewish 





° The brilliant book of Carl L, Becker on The Heavenly City 
of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (Yale University Press, 
1932) is, I believe, quite indispensable for an understanding of 
the historical background of the Wellsian philosophy. 
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Zionism, Catholicism, Protestantism, and the leading poli- 
tical systems of East and West fall successively under his 
review; all are tried and all are found wanting. The 
reader cannot help feeling that in writing these summaries 
Mr. Wells has exposed himself to a similar form of trial 
with a like result. There is shown here none of that ima- 
ginative sympathy with rival forms of thought which gives 
such exceptional interest to a work like Mr. Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Ends and Means. Each system is measured against 
the yard-stick of biological materialism, and history is made 
subservient to that philosophy. The result is much loose- 
thinking and superficiality of judgment. 

Thus, the historical roots and essential aims of Jewish 
Zionism receive most inadequate treatment. The Jews 
are told that their only hope of survival lies in their aban- 
donment of belief in a Chosen People. They must co- 
operate in ‘that enormous effort to reconstruct human 
mentality for wihch I have been pleading ’* (p. 149). 

The chapter on Catholicism contains historical blun- 
ders of the most elementary kind. As the Church is, in 
Mr. Wells's eyes, ‘the most formidable single antagonist 
in the way of human readjustment to the dangers and frus- 
tration that now close in upon us all’ (p. 16g), it is not to 
be expected that this section of his work should do other 
than exhibit the rationalising tendencies of our author's 
mind. It is time, however, that someone assured Mr. 
Wells that Christianity did not ‘ pick up the Holy Trinity 
in the second century, and very manifestly from Alexan- 
dria’ (p. 154). Once glance at the documentation of Jules 
Lebreton’s classic work, Les origines du dogme de la 
Trinité (1927), should cure him of this conceit. Again, 
to write of ‘the taking over of Isis and the Infant Horus 
as the Virgin and Child’ (p. 152), without any indication 
of date and circumstance, and in defiance of the over- 





* The campaign for the Worid Encyclopaedia and World 
Brain. 
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whelming evidence of Scripture and Apostolic Tradition, 
is merely to indulge in advanced special pleading of the 
most noxious kind. Indeed, although Mr. Wells claims 
that his ‘ cultural summaries’ have been ‘ sustained when 
necessary by citation’ (p. 288), the only ‘authority’ on 
church history which he ventures to cite is the History of 
the Popes of Mr. Joseph McCabe (p. 157). This work, he 
tells us, will ‘trouble the mind’ of the catholic reader, 
‘but it will purge it’! (pp. 157-8). 

In his judgments on political systems Mr. Wells is on 
surer ground. He is quick to see that political democracy 
without economic controls and efficient education is an idle 
sham, and criticizes the liberal statesmen of the nineteenth 
century for failing to pereive this fact (p. 65). His view 
of the League of Nations as ‘an extremely naive attempt 
to stop the current of history and to preserve for ever just 
those national separatisms and strangulating boundaries 
against which the stars in their courses are fighting’ (p. 51) 
is, of course, partisan, but challenging and not too easy to 
refute. 

In his survey of the British political system under the 
heading of ‘The British Oligarchy’ old prejudices leap 
once more to the front. In his boyhood Mr. Wells was 
taught that ‘there were upper classes one respected and 
lower classes that one didn’t’ (p. 5). It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that an intense dislike of the British ruling 
class has always been a prominent factor in his political 
thinking. He betrays no appreciation of the aristocratic 
tradition in British politics (as exemplified in such a family 
as the Russells) and says nothing of the administrative in- 
tegrity of the British Civil Service. It appears to him that 
‘the mentality now ruling is one in which “Bolshies” are 
the enemies of God and man, men who go east are “pukka 
sahibs,”’ royalties, beloved mascots whose very pet dogs are 
adorable, and workers honest drudges so long as they are 
not ‘ spoilt with only one weakness, susceptibility to foreign 
agitators ’ (p. 206). Surely a rather old-fashioned estimate? 
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The British Labour Party receives short shrift. Mr. 
Wells tells us that it ‘acknowledges the class inferiority of 
the workers and haggles by means of strikes and votes for a 
more tolerable but admittedly inferior way of living’ 
(p. 199). ‘ Never once in the proud island story does the 
will of the common people matter a rap’ (p. 198)—a state. 
ment on which the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare during 
the Abyssinian crisis is a most instructive commentary. In 































his general estimate of the British political system Mr. a 
Wells takes up a position not far removed from that of he 
Mr. Belloc in The Servile State. In both writers tren- iglo 
chant criticism of the ruling classes is weakened by an in- > 
ability to appreciate the elements of good in that tradition . 
which have contributed to the democratic development of _— 
this country. —_ 
The study of Communism is—with the possible excep- he 
tion of the chapter on Catholicism—the weakest of all Mr. “a 
Wells's ‘cultural summaries... He makes no attempt to egy 
come to grips with the political philosophy of Karl Marx, oo | 
whom he regards as ‘lazy-minded’ and ‘ obviously dis- = 
posed to put himself in competition ’ with Darwin (p. 251). bg 
In describing the Communist Party as ‘dogmatic ignor- i | 
ance’ and ‘a giant with the head of a newt’ (p. 262), he 
gives himself over to that mood of reckless unproved asser- 0 
tion which is all too common among a certain school of — 
Catholic writers when Marxist doctrine is at issue. One oe 
might have expected a critical discussion of the mate- _ 
rialist conception of history and the theory of class-warfare = 
from the pen of Mr. Wells, who must be admirably _ 
equipped for such a scientific analysis. “The educated wna 
Marxist would consider Mr. Wells small beer on the —_— 
strength of reading this chapter, and would probably be ~ 
tempted to look upon its author in the same light as Mr. "" 
Wells himself views Mussolini, as ‘a bit of an ass.’ of 


R. A. L. Situ. 
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A CATHOLIC BISHOP OF 
MEDIEVAL INDIA: 


FRIAR JORDANUS, O.P., 1330 


THROUGHOUT the fourteenth century the great Mongol 
Tartar Empire dominated Asia. Under its benevolent re- 
ligious policy Christian missionaries were enabled to pene- 
trate to districts never before reached by preachers of the 
Gospel. With the exception of some Augustinian Friars, 
working in Persia and Armenia in the latter years of the 
century, these missionaries were all members of the Preach- 
ing or Minor Friars. Hand in hand the two Orders faced 
hardship and martyrdom amid the snow-swept peaks of 
Armenia and the Caucasus, on the barren wastes of ‘Turkes- 
tan and in the burning heat of India, in the union and 
brotherhood of their Saintly Founders. 

The word of the Great Khan in Khanbaliq (Peking) was 
law from the shores of the Yellow Sea to the banks of the 
Vistula, and from the Himalayas to Siberia. South of the 
Himalayas, where the Mongol horsemen had not pene- 
trated, lay the Moslem Sultanate of Delhi, whose rulers 
were of Turki race. They claimed dominion over the 
whole peninsula, but even after Alaud-din’s conquest of 
the Deccan in 1320, their effective sovereignty did not ex- 
tend far beyond the modern Bombay. In the south, among 
the native rulers of the Malabar Coast, its acknowledge- 
ment was confined to the occasional appearance of some 
Moslem pirate levying toll for himself in the name of his 
Delhi master. Away beyond the foothills, in the interior 
of the country, even this ephemeral authority was wanting. 

In the year 1291 Friar John of Monte Corvino, O.F.M., 
bearing letters from Pope Nicolas IV to the Tartar Em- 
peror, Kubilai Khan, landed in India on his way to Khan- 
biliq. The southern route to Cathay (as medieval Europe 
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knew China) lay through, or round, India. It was much 
longer than the northern overland route, taking between 
two and three years instead of some ten months or a year, 
but it was the more favoured by the missionaries, as it was 
less liable to periodic closure by insurrection or war. 

Friar John had as his companion the Dominican Nicolas 
of Pistoia, and they seem to have crossed from some port 
on the west to the Coromandel Coast. Here, as they were 
preparing to visit the ‘Lord of India’ at Delhi, Friar 
Nicolas succumbed to one of the sicknesses that took sucha 
toll of the early missionaries. Friar John then abandoned 
the idea of proceeding to Delhi, and having buried his com- 
panion in the Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore, resumed 
his journey to Cathay. 

There was then, as there still is to-day, a scattered bod) 
of Christians in the Deccan tracing the foundation of their 
Church to St. Thomas the Apostle, whom they claim was 
buried at Mylapore.’ Their Church, however, had long 
lost its Catholicity, for in common with all Sees east of 
the Euphrates it fell under the Nestorian Church of Persia 
in the sixth century, and thereafter received its bishops 
from the heretical Catholicos of Seleucia. Monte Corvino 
had no high opinion of them, dismissing them as ‘ of little 
worth,’ but later writers, particularly John Marignolli, 
Papal Legate to the Lands of the East, who visited Malabar 
in 1347, make them out to be persons of some consequence, 
farming the customs and owning the pepper monopoly. 
They at least had the negative virtue of not actively 
thwarting the Latin missionaries, as did their brethren in 
Persia and Cathay. 





The major portion of his relics are now in the Cathedral of 
Ortona, Italy. Early in the third century they were stolen 
from Mylapore by a Syrian merchant named Khabin, who car- 
ried them to Edessa, Mesopotamia. Thence they were removed, 
before the Moslem menace, to Chios and finally transferred to 
Ortona in 1258. 
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As to their faith, they do not seem to have retained even 
as much Christianity as the other branches of the Nestorian 
Church. ‘In this India,’ says Friar Jordanus, ‘there is a 
scattered people, one here, another there, who call them- 
selves Christians but are not so, for they have no baptism 
nor do they know anything about the Faith. Nay, they 
even believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ.” 

Although Monte Corvino baptised more than one hun- 
dred persons during his stay in India, his was but a passing 
visit occupying a little over a year. It was not until thirty 
years later that the Indian Mission proper began with the 
arrival of Friar Jordanus de Severac, O.P., in 1321. He, 
too, was apparently on his way to Cathay, accompanied by 
four Franciscans, Fathers Thomas of Tolentino, James of 
Padua and Peter of Sienna, and a Georgian lay-brother, 
Demetrius of Tiflis. ‘They all had many years’ experience 
behind them, Fathers Jordanus and Thomas having pro- 
bably come out together to the East as long before as 1302. 

Starting from Tabriz they travelled down through Bagh- 
dad to Ormuz, the starting point of the sea way to the Far 
East, where they took ship for Kulam (Quilon, in the ex- 
treme south-west of India)‘. Treacherous sailors, abetted 
by adverse weather, brought them instead first to Diu and 
then to Thana, where they refused to proceed farther. 
Thana lay well within the dominions of Alaud-din, the 
Moslem Sultan of Delhi, so the missionaries took refuge 
with all secrecy possible in the house of a local St. Thomas 
Christian while awaiting another vessel. 

During this time Friar Jordanus parted from the Fran- 
ciscans to visit the Christian community at Supera (Sefara, 
on the Tapti, over against Surat). While he was absent 
the Christian householder quarrelled with his wife, who 
does not seem to have been a Christian, and gave her a 
severe beating, whereupon she complained to the Cadi. 
Asked if she had any witness to support her story, she cited 





? Jordanus, Mirabilia Descripta, IV, 31. 
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the ‘ Franks ’ lodging in her house, who were immediately 
haled before the tribunal. Seeing at once their true 
character, the Cadi, dismissing the woman’s petty case, 
turned his attention te the friars, who declared themselves 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas. Cunningly he in- 
veigled them into a religious argument, and when finally, 
in spite of threats, they refused to admit that Mahomet was 
a prophet of God, he ordered their death. 

A great fire was kindled in the market-place, into which 
Friar James was flung the first. ‘And because of the size 
of the flames,’ writes Friar Bartholomew, Franciscan Custos 
of ‘Tabriz to his Vicar, ‘ He was not seen except when the 
wind blew the flames down, but his voice was heard con- 
tinuously calling Our Blessed Lady to his help; his com- 
panions, the Brothers, kneeling beside and praying the 
while.’* When at length the fire burnt itself out, Friar 
James came forth unhurt, with even his habit unscorched. 

Thereupon the Cadi, attributing his miraculous preser- 
vation to the magical properties of his habit, which he 
asserted was made of wool from the land of Abraham and 
so served as a protection to its wearer against fire, had him 
stripped and thrown into a yet greater blaze. But when he 
again stepped out of the dying embers unharmed, the 
Melic, or governor, declared that the Franciscans must in- 
deed be the friends of God. He had them freed and con- 
ducted to the city gates, with orders to leave the province. 

The Cadi, however, whose position somewhat resembled 
that of a bishop among the Moslems, by no means ap- 
proved, for he feared that after so stupendous a miracle 
they would, if they lived, convert all his people. He there- 
fore sent four armed men after them who, when the 
Brothers remained firm in their faith, slew them with the 
sword. Hearing of their arrest, Friar Jordanus hurried 
back to Thana, but was too late to assist them or share 








8’ Letter of Friar Bartholomew. See Moule, Christians in 
China before 1550, London, 1930, p. 210 sq. 
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their martyrdom. With the help of a Genoese merchant 
he gathered up their relics for burial at Supera, and man- 
fully took up the conversion of the sub-continent single- 
handed.‘ 

Father Jordanus is one of that large army of Christ’s 
servants whose service for His Name is almost unknown; 
one of those 


‘Princes in the Court of Heaven, 
Nameless, unremembered here.’ 


We do not know which of the three Severacs in the south 
of France was his. We are equally ignorant of the date of 
his birth, his entry into the Dominican Order, and his 
first going to the East, although this is surmised, from cer- 
tain remarks of his, to have been 1302. All our knowledge 
of him is contained in a document or two in the Vatican 
archives and three writings of his own. ‘These, consisting 
of two letters written from India in the years 1321 and 1324 
and a book Mirabilia Descripta, describing the marvels of 
the East, at least give us positive information regarding his 
Indian apostolate, and enable us to form a picture of the 
man himself.* 

A pathetic and lonely, but heroic, figure Friar Jordanus 
appears, trudging wearily but doggedly down the dusty In- 
dian roads, beneath the burning sun. More lonely even 
than Friar John of Monte Corvino alone in far Cathay, for 





4St. Thomas of Tolentino was canonised by Pope Pius VII 
in 1809. Although the other martyrs have not been thus offi- 
cially honoured, they have been popularly accorded the title 
of Blessed from earliest times. Blessed Odoric of Pordenone 
says he conveyed their relics to Zayton (Amoy) for interment 
in the Franciscan Convent there in 1323. 

’ The Letters are given in English by Yule, Cathay and the 
Way Thither, Vol. III, London, Hakluyt Society, 1914. His 
Mirabilia, also edited by Yule, was published by the Hakluyt 
Society, 1863. The other documents are summarised by Beaz- 
ley, Dawn of Modern Geography, Oxford, 1906, Vol. III, 
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he at least had the countenance of the Emperor and, very 
soon, the powerful support of his convert, King George of 
the White Tartars. 

Alone and sick, hampered by extreme poverty, wracked 
by pains, now in his head, now in all his members, op- 
pressed by the terrific climate, Jordanus drank the cup of 
desolation to the dregs. The people to whom he was de- 
voting his health and strength were utterly inconstant, one 
day listening eagerly to his exhortations in halting Urdu, 
and the next rejecting him with blows. An ever in the 
background crouched the unsleeping hostility of the Mos- 
lems, who repeatedly cast him into prison, scourged and 
stoned him, and finally depriving him of the habit of his 
Holy Order forced him to go about in his shirt, ‘ like some 
good-for-nothing vagabond.’ 

‘O what hunger and thirst! ’ he cries in his second let- 
ter, ‘ What cold and heat, yea, burning rather,* what curses 
and persecutions, what diseases and poverty, what detrac 
tion from false Christians, what severities of climate and 
what infinite hardships have I not endured since those holy 
martyrs, my companions, won their crowns! ’ But though 
disconsolate, his spirit never wavered. ‘ These things and 
more,’ he adds, ‘ even unto death, I am ready to bear gladly 
for the sake of the beloved Jesus.’ 

Soon after he wrote his second letter, probably during 
1324, other friars, both Dominican and Franciscan, suc- 








* The terrific heat of India seems to have impressed itself 
forcibly on the minds of medieval travellers. Friar Jordanus 
returns to it in his Mirabilia, 1V, 26: ‘ The heat there is per- 
fectly horrible, and more intolerable to strangers than it is 
possible to say.” While Marco Polo, who is less suspected of 
‘ travellers’ tales’ than any other early traveller, says: ‘ The 
heat of the sun can scarcely be endured; if you put an egg into 
any river it will be boiled before you have gone any great dis- 
tance’ (Bk. III, 25). It is perhaps only fair to say that the 
second part of the sentence does not appear in all versions of 
Marco Polo, 
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ceeded in winning through to India to his assistance. The 
centre of the mission was then removed to Kulam, where 
the power of the Moslems was confined to the sporadic visits 
of tribute-collecting pirates. No obstruction was placed 
in the way of the missionaries by the native princes. 
‘Among the idolaters a man may with safety expound the 
Word of the Lord, nor is anyone from among the idolaters 
through all the East hindered from being baptised, whether 
they be Tartars, or Indians, or what-not.” 

In this good soil the harvest he had so longingly looked 
for began to be reaped, for he estimates the baptisms in 
five years to have totalled over ten thousand. If only two 
or three hundred friars were available he claims that this 
figure could be passed annually, but he and his brethren 
were too few to even as much as visit many parts of the 
land. He is enthusiastic on the character of the converts: 
‘As God is my witness, ten times better Christians, and 
more charitable withal, be those converted by the Preach- 
ing and Minor Friars to our Faith than our own folk here 
at home, as experience hath taught me.” 

Woefully he contrasts the shortage of Christian mis- 
sionaries with the volcanic activity of the Moslems, who 
were then in the midst of that eastern drive which won the 
East Indies for Islam. ‘Tis grief and pain to hear how, 
through the preachers of the accursed and perfidious Sara- 
cens, those sects of the heathen be day by day perverted. 
For their preachers run about, just as we do, here, there 
and everywhere through the whole Orient, striving to turn 
all men to their own miscreance.” 

Friar Jordanus is known to have been in Europe during 
the years 1328-1330, and it was probably at this time that 
he wrote the Mirabilia. Besides the descriptions of the 





‘ Mirabilia, 1V, 33. 
* Mirabilia, XIV, 12. 
*Tbid., XIV, 14. 
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products and people of India (he is the first European to 
notice the Parsis and their Towers of Silence), the book 
gives many interesting details of the work of the Friars, 
not only in India, but also in Persia and Armenia. 

In 1328 he was consecrated bishop and in 1330 appointed 
to the See of Kulam. He left again for the East in that 
year, in company of Thomas, Bishop of Samarkand, bear. 
ing the Pallium to the newly-created Metropolitan of Sul. 
tanieh, John of Cora, O.P. The territory assigned to the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan can only be described as 
colossal, for it included Mesopotamia, Persia, Turkestan, 
India and Ethiopia (Nubia, Abyssinia and Arabia); alto- 
gether an area of some three million square miles! Pope 
John XXII also sent by him letters to the Christians at 
Kulam and Molephatam, a city on the Gulf of Manaar, 
which seem from their phrasing to be addressed to the St. 
Thomas Christians rather than to the friars’ converts. 

With his departure from Rome the stout-hearted servant 
of Christ vanishes from our ken. His later life and work, 
whether he ever reached his See and whether he won the 
martyr’s crown he so greatly coveted, is known to God 
alone. 


J. C. MarsH-Epwarps. 
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REPRISALS 


ENVISAGING the possibility of reprisals, in its issue dated 
Sept. 4th/5th, the semi-official newspaper of the Holy 
See, the Osservatore Romano, recorded the German and 
Anglo-French replies to President Roosevelt’s appeals for 
‘humane ’ warfare, in which both parties undertook to re- 
frain from civilian bombardment on condition that the 
other did the same. These replies elicited from the Osser- 
vatore the following important comment: 


As is also known, from the first news of hostilities onwards, 
there has been talk—accusations here, disclaimers there—of air 
bombardments not limited to military objectives. 

It is the third day. In war as elsewhere, there may be—shall 
we say?-—moments of inexperience. But from now on, the 
pledged word of both sides cannot provide itself with the alibi 
of early uncertainties, of the non-arrival of orders. Above all, 
let it not be forgotten that nothing more deeply wounds the civi- 
lised conscience than such transgression of the very laws of 
humanity ; the more so since for seven centuries the Church in 
her Councils has declared the inviolability of civilian popula- 
tions—and, what is more, of their work, their fields, their work- 
shops, their houses—from every assault of war. 

The best of causes, defended by such means, will be destroyed 
before that tribunal of the world from which there is no appeal— 
a tribunal which will consider intentions and promises less than 
deeds—deeds that should be inspired by the most humane, the 
most Christian, the most civilised of scruples. With the march 
of time, with the upward movement of nations, war itself cannot 
be exempt from ‘ progress.’ Leave us this belief, in God’s 
name! ‘The old saying that ‘ war is war ’—the other that ‘ the 
end justifies the means ’—the third and worst, that ‘ frightful- 
ness shortens frightfulness ’—cannot mask the blind savagery 
which in these conditions would flood the world again; they 
cannot absolve anyone whatever for carrying the offensive be- 
yond the strictest limits of those necessities of war which are 
already terrible in themselves. 

And let there be no talk—none!—of reprisals. Our words 
here must be plain and strong. Let no one quote against us the 
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‘harsh law of necessity’; that is another ready-made phrase 
to screen one kind of harshness only—that of cruelty. Reprisals 
against civilian populations are a monstrous thing. ‘The inno 
cent would still pay for the guilty. Against the innocent victims 
of the one side would be set the innocent victims of the other. 
Not thus are humanity and offended justice to be appeased ; this 
is no repayment of injuries; it is complicity in a crime—a crime 
not only as towards the contending parties, but first and fore- 
most before the loftiest inspirations of life, of reason, of the 
heart of man, 

The law of retaliation applied to those unarmed, to women 
and children and the aged—one has only to think of it, only 
to formulate it to arouse in every soul an unequalled horror, to 
find oneself powerless in any language to express its shameful, 
accursed meaning. 

War is a chastisement. God is to be propitiated, not to be 
defied. Far from appeasing his vengeance, nothing can more 
loudly cry out for it than bloody havoc wrought on_ those 
weakest ones who even now are suffering the pangs of a ghastly 
trial in which they have no hand. 

BLACKFRIARS feels that every publicity should be given 
to this most Christian appeal which, we cannot doubt, has 
the approval, if not the actual authority of the Holy Father 
himself. 
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REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY 


QuaTRE EssAis suR L’EspRIT DANS SA CONDITION CHARNELLE. 
By Jacques Maritain. (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris ; 20 frs.) 
Three of these four essays have been issued before either in 
print or as papers read to learned gatherings; the first, Freud- 
isme et Psychanalyse, is new. L’Expérience mystique naturelle 
et le Vide is presented as an addition to the treatment of mystical 
experience in Degrés du Savoir, and the essay entitled Science 
et Philosophie, a development of considerations offered to the 
fhomist Congress in Rome (Nov. 1936), completes the second 
and fourth chapters of the same work. 

One thing that will strike the reader is the frequent use of 
terms like ‘régime nocturne.’ Just as it takes a champion 
of the intelligibility of being to declare its mystery so eloquently 
as M. Maritain has done, so it takes one who appreciates the 
irue nature and power of the human intellect, to appreciate 
the gloom, the mystery, the horror even, that may result in 
certain circumstances from the flesh-clothed condition of our 
soul. It is this that gives the essays their unity. The primacy 
of the light of reason is emphasised explicitly and implicitly on 
every page, but at the same time we are shown some of the 
darkness in which it gleams but fitfully in circumstances of un- 
development, morbidity or aberration. In the first essay, for 
instance, on Freudism, in speaking of the dangers, which may 
be incurred legitimately, of psychoanalysis, the author talks of 
passing a frontier on the other side of which there is no longer 
any hope to be placed in the protection of reason, where one is 
ina savage world. And in the essay on the role of the practical 
sign in primitive magic we are set face to face with the child- 
hood of our race when the intelligence has not yet burst the 
wrappings of imagination, and all sensation, images and ideas 
are ‘nocturnes’ and not ‘ solaires.’ (How excellent in that 
essay, is the distinction between the magic of the natural child- 
hood of humanity, and that of those who have sunk from or 
rejected the full day of reason.) It is especially in Freudisme 
et Psychanalyse, and Science et Philosophie that the thought 
proceeds with a truly amazing clarity and certainty, and that 
the movement of concession and denial seems most thoroughly 
fruitful. 

L’Expérience mystique naturelle appears to be the most likely 
of the four essays to call for controversy. In Degrés du Savoir 
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M. Maritain had asked the question, to be answered emphatical- 
ly in the negative, whether an authentic mystical experience in 
the natural order is possible. He had also there considered an 
objection to this negative answer, arising from the claims of 
some Oriental schools of mystics. It is to these that he returns 
here, desirous of finding an interpretation which will respect 
the authenticity and truth of their experience and at the same 
time provide a precise delimitation of the sphere within which 
it is valid. For the purposes of this investigation he accepts 
their claim to ‘ contact ’ in some sense with the divine, and con- 
siders it as natural, not supernatural. At the same time account 
has to be taken of the theological principle much to the fore in 
the treatment of the subject in Degrés du Savoir, that all 
authentic mystical experience (which he defines as ‘ expérience 
fruitive de l’absolu ’) results from divine grace and infused con- 
templation. How can we reconcile this principle and the hypo- 
thesis of our enquiry? In the natural experience outlined in 
this essay the absolute that is enjoyed is not primarily God, but 
the substantial esse of the soul, in knowing which the mystic 
attains in one and the same act, God, not in His Deity, but as 
the principle of that being, and inquantum infundens et pro- 
fundens esse in rebus. How is this knowledge to be secured? 
While united to the body the soul cannot actualise that radical 
self-knowledge which belongs to it as a spiritual substance, M. 
Maritain contends that a knowledge is nevertheless possible for 
it, not of its essence, but of its substantial existence ; and that 
this is to be attained, not by a prolongation of metaphysical 
contemplation in the same line so to say,—that has been rejected 
in Degrés du Savoir,—nor by an exhaustive examination of the 
soul’s acts, the ordinary way of self-knowledge in this life. I»- 
stead, there is to be a deliberate ascetic laying aside and strip- 
ping off of all these acts and of reflexion upon them, so as to 
reach ‘ une expérience métaphilosophique de l’esse substantiel 
de l’€me par connaturalité intellectuelle négative ou plutét 
anéantissante.” This account seems to call for much more eluci- 
dation both in respect of the object and the act of knowledge. 
How can we know a particular existence in complete isolation 
from any manifestation of its essence? It is admitted that this 
is indeed impossible for conceptual abstract knowledge, or for 
any positive mode of experience (e.g., poetic), ‘ mais |’expéri- 
ence dont nous parlons ici étant négative et par mode de nesci- 
ence, elle peut atteindre—comme inconnu—l’exister seul, sans 
rien savoir du reste, précisément parce qu’elle |’atteint par l’acte 
d’abolition de tout le reste.” And that all too brief answer itself 
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opens up the correlative question of the nature of the act. What, 
in the end, are we to say of an act which is at once intensely 
vital and the consummation of the voiding and spoliation of all 
soul-activity, when the void produced is not the mere condition 
of a contemplation of which the formal medium is positive as in 
the case of supernatural mystical experience, but is itself stated 
to be the formal medium of the experience in question? That 
these questions persist in spite of an essay which in effect is 
largely concerned to elucidate them, is perhaps due to the brief 
space which such a mode of presentation can afford to a new 


development of thought. Swe Tusean, C8. 


HISTORY 


THe AnGito-Saxon TrRapiTion. By George Catlin. (Kegan 
Paul; 10s. 6d.) 


It is easier to recognize Anglo-Saxony than to define it, and 
Professor Catlin clears many ideas in his defence of its spirit 
and his lively and learned account of some of its characteristics. 
It is not a vélkisch philosophy of life, bounded by race, nation, 
or state; for it leaves close breeding to dairy cows and the like, 
would have frontiers no barrier to intercourse, and no longer 
aims at political centralization. It is held together not by blood 
nor by economic interest, but by a community of rational cus- 
tom, a habit of mind. Dagoes begin at Calais . . . we make the 
joke at our own expense, and that kind of satire goes back at 
least as far as Defoe. Those who belong to this tradition know 
its faults as well as do those from outside, saying, ‘ there, there,’ 
to the criticisms, like a tolerant grandmother taught how to suck 
eggs. And grandam she seems to the Gaydas and Gébbelses, 
to the boys all biceps but butterless ; a selfish old lady, time that 
she died, but still in her mittens she holds tight to the bonds, 
and doles out the pocket money. She never had rickets as a 
child, still less a psychological birth trauma; always she knew 
what she wanted, and got it. Now her wild oats are porridge. 

This is a book to dispose of such nursery fancies, and it is a 
warning as well, for it takes as a text the words of Robert Bur- 
ton, ‘ We are of the same humours and inclinations as our pre- 
decessors were : you shall find us all alike, much at one, we and 
our sons.’ I must confess to pausing at the word Anglo-Saxon, 
but considering that the substance of the book was delivered 
in the form of lectures in areas from the Great Lakes to the 
Deep South, that the values exhibited in its pages have not an 
exclusively, nor even mainly, English accent, and that now it 
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does not put over the Hengist and Horsa stuff, then the word 
is inevitable. This manifesto makes articulate something stub- 
born if silent, the challenge of an old culture to the raw ideolo- 
gies of Race and of Class. Often we may differ, and pungently, 
and that is the point; we can if we want to. For the ideal is 
one of experimental variety and an open world, not dogmatic 
uniformity and a closed system. And if the solemn frivolous- 
ness of cricket is sometimes present, who will misunderstand? 


The argument is that there is a Grand Tradition of human 
values, formed by Christianity from Judea, Hellas and Rome, 
corroborated by Confucianism, agreed upon by men of insight 
throughout the world. The very norms of civilization spring 
from this perennial culture and decency. Within this general 
tradition, a specific stream is noticeable, common to the Anglo- 
Saxon people, but not nationalistically limited to them, which 
takes its rise in the sixteenth century and continues to this day, 
This Anglo-Saxon Tradition has certain definite notes : human- 
ism and respect for personality, liberty, experimentalism, toler- 
ance, accommodation in social method, federalism, democracy, 
and certain qualities of moralism and of public spirit. 


These notes are considered at length, the author leaving on 
one side such themes as the Cominon Law and Constitutional- 
ism. St. Thomas More is the pattern of the English humanist, 
with his sense of liberty under law, his rejection of the vulgarity 
of Tudor power. The spirit still lives, if only in the distaste 
for barbaric tribalism and the boss in jack-boots, though we 
may suffer from him in slippers. The author is not unaware 
of the devils that attend on freedom, Whiggery on one side, 
intellectual immorality on the other: or of those that attend on 
moralism, hypocrisy and the idea that England expects every 
American to do his duty. Not least interesting are the contacts 
he indicates with the French Catholic Tradition, the spirit of re- 
spect for reason and personality, and the regard for voluntary 


societies. 
Tuomas Gi.sy, O.P. 


CurHBert Tunstat. By Charles Sturge. (Longmans; 21s.) 


In giving us so much on so prominent an historical per- 
sonage as Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, Dr. Sturge is 
at once to be congratulated and thanked. But I think Catholic 
readers will agree that he has not by any means arrived at a 
complete, probably not even at a correct estimate of his hero, 
for hero Tunstal was, although it was not until his eighty-fifth 
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year that he made full amends for his scandalous time-serving 
under Henry VIII. 

His biographer, whilst admitting his weakness, does not make 
anything like enough of it, but we cannot expect a non-Catholic 
fully to appreciate the crime of schism. Tunstal had all the re- 
quisite learning and knowledge to lead him along the same 
glorious road as traversed by his greatest friend and intimate 
Saint Thomas More, but not the courage. Dr. Sturge suggests, 
with some plausibility, that Tunstal was taken in by Henry’s 
protestations that his assumed supremacy in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters involved in no sense any encroachments on the rights of the 
clergy in matters relating to sacerdotalism. He is also careful 
to set forth Henry’s suspicions of Tunstal, and his estimation of 
the bishop’s value to his cause. For this reason he employed 
him elsewhere when Parliament or Convocation were debating 
on these points, or otherwise prevented his attendance. But 
it is not possible to live long in had company without being con- 
taminated, and Tunstal finished up as a firm adherent of the 
Royal Supremacy, even to the length of writing in its favour 
and making rather feeble answers to Pole’s pointed questions in 
De unitate ecclesiae. 

Dr. Sturge is unconvincing in his views concerning Tunstal’s 
theories on Transubstantiation. The bishop was no heretic, and 
his alleged objection to the use of that word comes from the 
poor authority of Bishop Carleton of Chichester, a pupil of Tun- 
stal’s Protestant nephew, Bernard Gilpin. That Tunstal was 
blameworthy in shielding his nephew and frowning down those 
of his entourage who objected to Gilpin we can readily accept. 

In spite of the author’s statement that Tunstal was leniently 
treated, we still remain convinced that Father Phillips’ proofs 
to the contrary are sound, and that Dr. Sturge has not suc- 
cessfully rebutted them. He would, we venture to think, have 
been more successful had he taken a Protestant prelate, Parker 
for example, as his subject, rather than a Catholic bishop forced 
by fear into schism but resolute not to accept the tenets of Pro- 
testantism. 

Wa ter Gums tey, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Pre XI Contre tes Ipores. Par André Saint-Denis. (Pilon; 
18 frs.) 

The ‘ idols’ are Bolshevism, Racism, and ‘ Etatisme’ in the 

form of Italian Fascism. Depending almost entirely on the 
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Pope’s own words, this book relates dispassionately and briefly 
the story of Pius XI’s heroic struggle with these three totalitar- 
ianisms. It should serve particularly to counteract the fast 
growing legend that the late Holy Father was exclusively obses- 
sed with an almost fanatical fear of Communism, While it tells 
the whole story of his struggle with Communisn,, it also relates 
much of his !ess well-known love for Communists and their 
victims. It also tells, incidentially, the moving story of a Com. 
munist girl’s heroic self-sacrifice for a Catholic priest when 
Father Roussaint was in the Nazi dock. But the last section, 
that which deals with the relations of the Pope with Italian 
Fascism, is perhaps the least familiar. V.w 


CuaRLes I AND His EARLIER PARLIAMENTS. By Harold P. 
Cooke, M.A. (Sheldon Press, 7s. 6d.) 


This is one of many similar recent attempts to challenge the 
Whig historians of the seventeenth century in their view and 
interpretation of facts; and in particular to re-adjust the 
balances in favour of Charles I, and to the detriment of so-called 
Patriots. The augument is a close one, its points are hammered 
out step by step, and amply documented. But it is all so 
very meticulous, and one is bewildered by the mass of detail; 
while the broad points at issue are not indicated with sufficient 
clearness. Only well-equipped students of the period will draw 
profit from this book; for ordinary readers it will be just one 
of those cases where one cannot see the wood for the trees. 

F.R.B. 


L’Epée pu Fev. Par Daniel-Rops. (Plon; 30 frs.) 
In his dual capacity of sociologist and novelist, M. Daniel- 
Rops has once again drawn our attention to those 
‘Two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born’ 


between which many to-day are wandering as in a spiritual ‘ no- 
man’s land.’ L’Epée du Feu treats of but one definite episode 
in the history of an already divided family, but that episode has 
such powerful repercussions that, in the space of twenty-four 
hours, consciences have been awakened and souls laid bare. 

This psychological study provides valuable data for the moral- 
ist and the politician. 

In spite of its sombre contents, it ends on what must be 
considered a note of hope, for Daniel-Rops would have us realise 
that where there is anguish and spiritual discontent, there 1s 
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promise, though indeed that dim-sighted unrest requires polar- 
izing by a deep and wide vision. ‘ The sin of sins is to be 
conscious that one is in darkness and to be indifferent to the 
fact.’ 

We are left to conjecture the direction of the path along which 
the individual members of the Deaucourt family will henceforth 
travel, but we feel that for most of them the ‘ flaming sword ’ 
has not flashed across their eyes in vain. E.P. 


Propos bD’AscEse. Par Francis Hermans. (Bloud et Gay; 
15 frs.) 


‘ Aujourd’hui, seuls les aveugles et les sourds volontaires ne 
voient ni entendent les fissures et les éclatements d’un monde 
qui se défait. Une fureur presse combien de baptisés vers les 
derniéres jouissances. Ils n’imaginent pas leur taéche qui est, a 
partir de cette heure, de reconstruire selon le Christ, comme 
Quadragesimo Anno, plus formidable que les lettres de saint 
Jéréme, les y entraine ... II s’agit de déloger le paganisme 
de la demeure des chrétiens d’abord, comme s’y appliquérent 
nos maitres Augustin, Jér6me et Ambroise, en rétablissant dans 
un monde repaganisé la régence du spirituel.’ Hence this re- 
turn to the teaching which the Fathers gave to a flock placed 
in similar circumstances. M. Hermans knows his authors 
thoroughly ; and has done his work admirably. This is no time, 
if indeed there ever is a time, for a comfortable, central-heated 
catholicism : that is the burden of the book, and of the patristic 
texts which it quotes so well. One criticism: there is a far 
deeper difference between the acosmist and the humanist trends 
in Christian thought, between, for example, the Imitation, the 
Peter Damians and the Bernards on the one hand, the Thomist 
or the Salesian schools on the other, than the author seems to 
allow for; so that many of his quotations cause an embarrass- 
ment which will not be overcome by a passing phrase. For 
while in practice indeed both equally teach the need of asce- 
ticism, and there may be little difference between them, yet the 
outlooks behind the practice are fundamentally different, and 
cannot be reconciled so readily. 

M. Hermans should really see more in Ausonius than a ‘ joli 
poéte bordelais.’ G.V. 


Lettre pE Nutt-—La Viz Donné. (Poémes.) Par Raissa Mari- 
tain. (Desclée de Brouwer ; 10 frs.) 

This small volume contains the most recent collection of Mme. 

Maritain’s poetry, Lettre de Nuit, together with her earlier 
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work, La Vie Donnée. The two together make an interesting 
and, in part at least, a beautiful book; yet it should not be 
praised too highly, lest it be over-praised. The best poems of 
Mme. Maritain are those that are most like songs—!.a Croix du 
Sud is a lovely example of this. She succeeds best when her 
writing runs loosely with the movement of her imagination, 
using ideas and images long familiar, not wrestling with them, 
but singing simply the emotion they arouse in her. When she 
thinks in verse she walks, she becomes pedestrian. When she 
moves to the movement of joy or sadness she can both draw a 
most delicate image and sing as softly and as tenderly, almost, 
as Paul Verlaine. Sometimes she reminds one of Verlaine; but 
not enough to make the comparison quite fair. 

It is not easy to be delicate and never insipid, to be simple 
and never a shade too naive, to be tender and never the slightest 
bit lachrymose. Here is delicacy, simplicity and tenderness; 
and occasionally, too, their unwanted counterparts. The style 
has a kind of even pallor, an early morning light in which appear 
faintly and finely drawn pictures of travel, of natural things, 
of works of art. But the motive is always the same, and nearly 
always expressed. It is simply the Christian motive; ‘ Give 
beauty back’. . . Or as Mme. Maritain puts it, 


Je t’apporte les chants de la terre, ses soupirs, l’humble deplora- 
tion 
De V’humaine détresse et misére, ses voeux, ses supplications. 
K.F. 


GREEK Memories. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto & Windus; 
10s. 6d.) 


In this volume Mr. Compton Mackenzie continues the account 
which he has already given in Gallipoli Memories and Athenian 
Memories of his work as Secret Service Agent in Greece during 
the War. This volume covers, chapter by chapter, the months 
of the year 1916, and it is to be followed by a fourth and final 
volume. The fact of Secret Service is rarely as interesting as 
its fiction, and it must be confessed that the opening chapters 
of this book move slowly and are sparse in incident. As Mr. 
Mackenzie, however, only purports to tell a sober history of 
his organization, one has no reason for complaint on this score; 
and in the final chapters there is excitement enough for anyone. 
The book is throughout enlivened by the author’s rare capacity 
for description of the sights and sounds of Greece. 

P.U.F, 
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